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Difficult as it may be to assess today the full importance of these
migrations, they prove at least that the Jewish habit of leaving
the mother-country had already existed for some time before
they were compelled to do so.

After the Macedonian conquest in 330 B.C., the succession of
wars waged in Palestine caused many of its inhabitants to be
transplanted to Egyptian or Syrian soil whence they did not
return. According to Josephus (Ant., xii, 1), the Jewish com-
munity in Alexandria owred its origin to the capture of Jerusalem
by Ptolemy Soter in 319. The Egyptian king carried away with
him a large number of Jewish families whom he settled in Egypt.
These he took from almost all parts of the country, from the
Judasan hills around Jerusalem and from the district of Gerizim
in Samaria. His father, Ptolemy Lagos, had previously in-
stalled Jews in Cyrenaica,1 and tradition puts their number at
no less than 100,000 souls.2

Similarly, Antiochus the Great (223-188 B.C.) drew upon the
Jewish communities of Mesopotamia in order to found colonies
in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos., Ant., xii, 8, 4).

Again, during the course of the Maccabsean revolt, which
began in 166, and later in the ceaseless wars waged at the
beginning of the first century by Alexander Jannasus, from 79
and onwards, against his Syrian, Arabian and Egyptian neigh-
bours, large batches of Jewish soldiers and of the inhabitants of
the ravaged country were taken captive and sold as slaves in
the markets of Asia Minor and Egypt.3 Even when they were
redeemed later through their own work or through the help of
their brethren, they remained of their own accord in the land to
which they had by then become accustomed, and, forming them-
selves into groups, sought to establish there a community
formally recognized by the local authorities. Thus, the nucleus
of the Jewish community in Rome seems to have been a band of
prisoners, captured in Asia during the wrar against Antiochus
the Great (192-188), and released later, prior to the capture of
Jerusalem by Pompey.4 In 139, a decree of the praetor peregrinus
ordered those Jews who had admitted Italian proselytes to the
celebration of their sabbath, to leave Rome and Italy within ten
days, and from this it is plain that the colony had by that time
already acquired a certain degree of importance.5

On the other hand, many of the political movements in
Judaea, notably the civil wars and the bitter struggles for power
which ensued in the age of Hasmonaean decadence, resulted in

1 Jos., C. Ap., ii, 4, 44.     2 Letter of Aristeas, 12 (ed. Wendland).

3 XLVII, ii, 17, where references to texts are given.
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